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“Back-To-School” SALE seer 2. 


gece. THE penee, Twat Was eqvey. By 5947. FIELD BOOK OF INSECTS. By Frank E. 
, PBA. PRAL A mpre- Lutz. All of the principal families, many of the ap ponece 

bre Selertel cnr the grandeur that was and most of the commonly observ red, species of 
. covering both its history and prehistory, its in the U.S. and Canada, recorded in a way to make 
1 conditions, religion, arta and scien language recognition relatively easy. Much information regard- 
and litera End- per mene; over 200 y Testeatione ing the habits of air, water, earth and underground 
in line, halftone, Pub. at $10.00. Only 7.88 insects, 100 plates “illustrating almost 800 speci mene, 

many in color. 

fan eh sepien., his fa nie Si tor ©=—« 4786. IN SEARCH OF ADAM. By Herbert Wendt. 
0 miles of The greatest detective story of all time—the search 


periences bi for the truth about the origins of Man in the its of 
ee te ered hnting i grt fear Seon: the unrecorded past. Here, in one 550-page volume, 
imanaro list is everything that is known about the kinship be- 

hotographs, half of’ them in tween humans and apes, the ‘‘miss ink,”’ and the 

fe oot. rele 5. 4.39 mysterious lost races who may 4 been our first 


4 human ancestors, 48 pages of photos, Pub. at $6.50. 
eoee. THE ‘CHILDREN'S sutusyRareD EN Only 6.06 


ENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 
the! nw id. ex a Rontzion tors. This new and 6397. ANOMALIES AND Cee nite OF MED.- 





la iy illustrated icyclopacdia for alsren up to ICINE. By George M. Gould, M.D. L. Pyle, 

7 on 1 7 M.D. An encyclopedic collection of rare and extraor- 
cally avery topic of general knowledge. Near dinary cases, and of the most striking instances of 
seperate alphabetical entries have been divided yd abnormality in all branches of medicine and si 4 
ten contained sections. ‘‘It should be in every derived from an exhaustive research of medica I li = 


family where there are children—with parents who ture from its origin to the present, abstracted, anno- 
family mere uestions.”"-—Daniel A. Poling in the tated and index 12 halftone plates & 295 {ilustra- 
Christian H . 480 pp. Special 6.88 tions in the text. 982 pp. Pub. at $12.50. Only 8.98 
46563. THE “THINK CLEARLY SERIES. A 10- 6137. LAND BIRDS OF AMERICA. This superla- 
vo home-study course in logic and clear thinking i beautiful book contains 221 full-color photo- 
showing how you can utilize these vital mental tools graphs and 50 in black-and-white by 30 of America’s 
in everyday life. 10 softbound books cover scientific top photographers. Text by Rqpert Cushman siz be 
and cient thinking, keys to rapid learning, etc. and Dean Amadon, 9”x12” Pub, at 

Nearly 5600 pp. Illus. he entire set, special 3.00 y 





900X "MICROBE HUNTER" 


The only Microscope in its class featuring GRADE A optics! 
Power Range 25X, 50X, 75X,100X, 150K, 200K, 300X, 
400X, 600X, 900X 

Full Range Fine Adjustment 


Safety Stop on Coarse Adjustment 


This instrument—-made to our rigid design specifications—-has 
wide usage in schools, laboratories and law enforcement 
agencies. All of the most needed features have been incor- 
porated to meet the requirements for diversified micro-studies. 
Highly recommended for serious hobbyist desiring exceptional 
quality at modest cost. Power range from 25X to 900X in 
12 possible combinations Geared rack and pinion coarse 
focusing. Micro-motion fine focusing of full range—12 com- 
plete revolutions. Safety stop prevents over rise. 36mm dual 
surface (plano/concave) mirror. Fixed square stage, 70mm 
X 80mm. Rotating 5-hole, disc diaphragm. Three Huygenian 
eyepieces of 5X, 10X and 15X. Four achromatic objectives 
of 5X, 10X, 40X and 60X Oversize base insures stability 
and protects objectives. Body tilts through 60°—perfectly 


balanced at any angle. Complete with upright, wooden carry- 
ing case, 
Fe33B—List $69.95 ..........22.---cccccccceeeeeees Net $39.95 


(Add $1.00 for postage and handling) 





NEW! 30X-50X "STEREO-SCOPES" 


@ STEREOSCOPIC Binocular Dissecting Microscope 
© Wide Field 3-Dimension View © Two Models to Choose From 


SEMI-PRO “STEREO-SCOPE”: An especially engineered instrument 
featuring the stereoscopsis and wide view field needed in biology 








petrography -—— archeolc —- mineralogy —- criminology —- industry —- 
agriculture — etc. Indispensable for inspection of large specimens —- 
small parts -— surface features of gross objects —— dissection — etc. 


Fixed objective lenses and iaterquengenbie eye 
pieces for a choice of either 30X or 50X. Pris- 
atic binocular head with full interpupillary 
adjustment. Ground glass stage 3 3/16” x 
8 5/16”. Oversize modified horseshoe base. 
Rack and pinion focusing. Automatic stop 
prevents over rise. Overall height 9%”. Com- 
plete with fitted wooden carrying case. 


TT hduktinattneddiieniecmmenedsonall Net $29.95 
__(Add 83¢ for postage and handling) 


STUDENT ‘“‘STEREO-SCOPE”: A 30X 
stereoscopic binocular microscope —- designed 
primarily for the student and serious hobbyist. 
Tneludes most of the features of our ‘‘Semi- 
Pro”’ model shown on this page. Fixed objec- 
tive lenses and non-interchangeable eyepieces. 
All optics are achromatic, Ground glass stage 
measures 2%” x 2 13/16”. Overall height 
7%”. Complete with fitted wooden carrying 
case. 

IED cinininansdosconaestbomeetncion Net $19.95 

(Add 83¢ for postage and handling) 


All Equipment Protected by 10-Day Guarantee & 90-Day Warranty 











me Id the titles | have giveled, “St 3Be & handling on orders under $5.00): 
Please send Postpa =, gottane 6. shee eee se 





4044. NEW WORLD FAMILY ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Ed. by Wm. Hendelson. New, authoritative, hand 


somely-bound, 20 volume encyclopedia up-to-date 
(through 1954); excellently illustrated (4, 000 pic 
tures), full-scale coverage by reliable experts; tit 


000 words, 30,000 subjects, charts, maps, etc.; 5,758 
pages. Bound in attractive, custom-made Rex quality 
cloth, gold- gampes one , oumbonsed. Each "volume 5%” 
x8%”". Pu Vi $59.5 

rt imited ‘quantity hvailable at only 19.95 


5859. THE ENGINEERING PROFESSION. By 
Theodore J. Hoover and John C, Lounsbury. Revised 
edition of a standard work that explains who is an 
engineer, defines engineering, describes the nature and 
character of the fleld and discusses salaries. ‘‘ Ever 
body interested in the engineering profession aoe 


have a copy of this book. The Professional Engi- 
neer, Charts and diagrams, 486 pp. Pub. at $7.50. 
Only 3.98 


5331. PRENISTORIC ANIMALS. By Dr. J. Au- 
gusta and Z. Burian. The great and fearsome beasts 
of prey, extinct “Sowers, strange sea creatures-—r 

nizable ancestors of many of today's animals, birds 
and fish—-from earliest plant life to the emergence of 
Man-——captured in 55 full-color paintings. The exten- 
sive text brilliantly blends the artist’s skill with up 
to-date scientific knowledge. This unique, absorbing, 
imported book served as the basis for a film that won 
the Grand Prix at the Venice Film Festival. 10%” x 
13%”. Pub. at $12.50. Only 9.95 


6135, THE COLUMBUS ATLAS. By John Bartholo- 
mew. Prepared by one of the world’s finest cartogra- 
phers, this new regional atlas of the world contains 
160 aX of fully colored maps and an index of 
nearly 50,000 place names, with populations, keyed 
to the maps. All the plates have been handmade by 
a highly intricate special color process, and their 
clarity, precision and complete accuracy make this 
atlas invaluable for everyone wishing to pe up with 
the complex affairs of today’s world. 8%”x11”. Pub 
at $10.00. “Only 8.98 


g2%2- IBTRODUCING THE CAT FAMILY. By V. 
J. anek. ore than 80 beautiful photos, magnifi- 
cent ee adetel in gravure, and an informative, en- 
tertaining text devoted to the family Felidae, from 
its largest members down to the smallest and cutest. 
The many photos of the familiar domesticated cat at 
play are @ sheer delight for all feline a i She 

x11%”" Special 2.08 


5536. LOVE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Bengt 
Danielsson, anthropologist on the Kon-Tiki voyage. A 
complete, accurate, frankly written account of the 
family and sex life of the Polynesians, that deals with 
sex instruction, marriage customs, sexual freedom and 
prohibitions, attitude toward nudity, abortion and 
virginity, and the basic concepts of a people to whom 
the sexual act is ro ema as eating and drinking 
Photos. Pub. at $4 Only 3.26 


4129. we. FLOWERS OF AMERICA. Ed. by 
H. W. Rickett. 400 flowers in full color—from paint. 
ings by by Mary. ee Walcott, with onetperel potatings 
by ‘alcon Platt—shown act! size in beauti 
ful true-to-life full we, with Getatied « descriptions and 
full information on family, ¢ apaten! range, ———- 
mons in which they are foun - oe The encyclo 
is based on an euthentetive abieation the 

Smithsonian Institution. Pub. at $10.00. Only 7.96 


6153. Jeng ge ART. By J. Poulik and 
B. F vure illustrations and 22 full 
color plates iliustrate t this valuable his of pre- 
historio culture from the Middle Palaeolithic period 
to Roman times. A splendid example of fine perk: 
making, bound in natural linen and measuri 4” 
x 12”, Handsomely boxed. Imported. Pub. a 7 
nly 8 


6165. What You Should Know About SNAKES. By 
George W. Danforth. Here is a book that dispels the 
many false legends about snakes, providing in their 
place the true facts that are often stranger than fic- 
tion. The fencinating text is supplemented with dozens 
of beautifully vivid photos and diagrams. Pub. at 
$3.00. Only 1.98 


5815. THE MAPMAKER’S ART. By Edward Ly- 
nam. Essays on the a and of maps by a famous 
authority on om rly maps an ne = at epetaphi- 
cal discovery. A fascinati 

ing and wit. out contains py So “Seth neful ‘fis 
trations. 7%” 10”, Special 


5830. IN BALLOON & BATHYSCAPHE. By Prof. 
Auguste Piccard. The world famous cofentiec-qxpnorer 
takes the reader from the stratosphere to the floor of 
the ocean and explains in popular torme the difficul- 
ties that had to surmounted ‘in achieving mobility 
at fantastic heights ona depths. Photos, diagrams and 
technical appendices Special 4.00 


5796. ALBERT EINSTEIN: A Deounentar on 
raphy. By Carl Seelig. A book “Es fan Hinata 

himself, in which a bee of fe jate circle 
admirably succeeds in fusing the ientist with the 
human being, the profound thinker sy the lover of 
simple pursuits, the theoretician with the determined 
protagonist of civil liberties. Special 2.98 


| OLIVER GARFIELD COMPANY, INCORPORATED, Dept. SL-98-C, 108 East | 6th Street, New York 3, New York 


6135 — 6323 —- 5536 —- 4129 —- 6153 — 6165 


6259 — 6262 — 6249 — 4563 —— 7— — 639 31 — 
6815 — B80 — 5796 — Also er pines send me the following ‘equipment: “p00Xx “Microbe Hunter” F 338 
“*Stereoscope”’ GP QP vccreccce Stereoscope’’ F335 @ $19.95 (Add 83¢ each) ......... 


@ pes: 85 (plus $1.00 for postage & handling) | 


x ns, csccasSecsosvencsoons . Address.......... ieieaesipertati dane City Pes sscdanspenteuniceviailh | I 
© IAN TRIB, «.ccscccccsssoesvvosscesesissscoecens (Minimum Order $3.00) Do NOT send Cash—Use Check or M.O. 





EDUCATION 


Science News Lerrer for September 20, 1958 


U.S. and U.S.S.R. Schools 


A Science Service Grand Jury inquiry points out differ- 
ences in Russian and American educational systems that reflect 
political and social differences in the countries. 


RUSSIAN EDUCATION is not more ef- 
fective than U. S. education, generally speak- 
ing, but it is more effective in science at the 
grade school, high school and undergraduate 
lev els. 

This is the opinion of experts who have 
studied the two systems, as ascertained by a 
Science Service Grand Jury inquiry in 
which questions were answered anony 
mously. The jury consisted of educators 
who have been to Russia this year and ex 
perts who have made a long study of Rus 
sian education and manpower in science. 

At the graduate level, U. S. education in 
science was judged to be markedly better 
that U. S. S. R. education. 

The vote on “Russian education is more 
effective than U. S. education, generally 
speaking,” was: “Yes” 17% (4); “no” 58° 
(14); not voting, 25°% (6). 

Upon the statements that Russian educa 
tion is more effective in science, the results 
were: At the grade school level, “yes” 80! 
(19), “no” 8% (2), and not voting 12 
(3); at high school level, “yes” 92°/ (22), 
“no” 0%, not voting 8% (2); at the under 
graduate college level, “yes” 54°/, (13), “no” 
31°%, (5), not voting 25°% (6); at the gradu 
ate level, “yes” 17°% (4), “no” 75% (18), 
not voting 8% (2). 

The jury was asked to vote on: “The 
Russian method of virtually assigning indi 
viduals to careers in various fields is better 
than the U. S. method of freedom of choice.” 
The results were overwhelmingly in favor 
of the U. S. method with 84% (20) an 


swering “no,” only 4°% (1) saying “yes” and 
12°%, (3) not voting. 
One expert commented: “Let us quit act- 


ing scared, and pouring ashes on our heads. 
The last thing we want to do is emulate 
the Soviets in their practices. Incidentally, 
the sputnik was created by people educated 
in a system of considerably different format, 
and the Soviets have been critical themselves 
of their present educational methods.” 

“Job training is not a sufficient motivation 
to enable a student to get a competent edu- 
cation,” another expert said. “Exploration 
of new ideas, comprehension of the accom- 
plishments and feelings of men, and develop- 
ment of the society are necessary motiva- 
tions to sustain education in the long pull. 
European education, on which the Russian 
system is patterned, has tended to give these 
greater emphasis.” 

Another opinion was: “Our education is 
better because it can be changed more easily 
to adapt itself to changing conditions.” 

Commenting on freedom of choice, one 
expert contended: “Russian children have 
freedom of choice upon entering an area of 
training. It is only after the choice is made 
that their freedom is limited by the narrow- 
ness of their training and the power of 
initial assignment by the state upon gradua- 
tion. The system of assigning graduates for 
three years is good from the point of view 
of the state but not desirable from the point 
of view of some students.” 

On the other hand, another expert said: 
“Russian education is completely regimented 
and is designed to serve the objectives of the 
state and a planned economy.” 

This advice was given by another expert: 
“We could well cut down the time we give 
in elementary and secondary schools to non- 
cultural, non-scientific subjects, and step up 





SPACE AGE CAR—Tail fins and blunt nose are part of the experimental 
car’s design. 
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the amount of training and the length of 
school sessions devoted to solid college- 
preparatory subjects, in both science and 
humanities.” 

Similarly, another opinion was: “On the 
lower levels, Russian education is superior 
to ours because of better discipline and more 
thorough grounding in science and in for- 
eign languages. In general, Soviet education 
is over-specialized and completely one- 
sided.” 

One expert warned: “Beware of the de- 
fensive attitude of American educationists 
who do not hesitate to distort the facts.” 

Another opinion was: “The Soviet system 
as a whole is a very effective tool to achieve 
economic progress and thus be a threat to 
world peace whenever it decides to behave 
in a warlike manner.” 

Another criticism was: “Soviet education 
is more impressive than U, S. education: it 
has mass-produced more in a shorter time. 
In Soviet statistics there is always some self- 
hypnosis in numbers. Given the same finan- 
cial access to education as in the Soviet 
Union, there would be no problem in the 
U. S. once the influence of the National Edu- 
cation Association in elementary and second- 
ary schools were relegated to the ash can 
where it belongs. The Soviets have merely 
picked up what we discarded in the last 
few decades under National Education Asso 
ciation pressure.” 

Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 


ENGINEERING 


“No Hands” Steering of 
Experimental Car 


>» A “NO HANDS” steering control is 
just one feature of the new experimental 
automobile built and tested by General Mo- 
tors, John F. Gordon, GM president, has 
announced. 

Primary features of the Firebird III, as it 
is called, are: 

1. Wing-shaped Unicontrol handle that 
combines all steering, braking, accelerating 
and parking functions. The handle is 
mounted on a four-inch control stick lo- 
cated in the center of the car which is easily 
operated by either passenger. 

2. Autoguide that provides 
steering control. 

3. Dual engine system that employs sep 
arate engines for car accessories and for 
driving the rear wheels. 

4. A lighter, more compact gas turbine 
engine that uses 25°, less fuel than earlier 
versions. 

5. A single dial electronic temperature 
system that combines all conventional auto- 
motive heater and air conditioning: controls. 

Firebird II] has an aerodynamic fiber glass 
body and is “pearlescent silver-gold in 
color.” 

In addition to furnishing the accessory 
power, the small engine drives a 110-volt 
generator. This generator, GM designers 
point out, provides 60-cycle electrical power 
which could provide power to run house- 
hold appliances in the event of an emer- 


gency. 


electronic 


Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 
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MEDICINE 


Science News Letter for September 20, 1958 


Work Aids Cardiacs 


> SUITABLE employment instead of rest 
and retirement for the severe cardiac patient 
may become just what the doctor orders. 

A. study based on 19 persons who would 
normally be considered unemployable but 
who were successfully working in industrial 
and clerical jobs revealed that the physical 
condition of some of them actually improved 
after they started working, Dr. Alvin Slip- 
yan of Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y., reports in 
the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation (Sept. 13). 

On the basis of his study, he suggests 
a possible change in the rule that persons 
with severe heart disease require constant 
rest and retirement from work. 

Of the 19 studied, ten persons had had 
heart attacks, seven had rheumatic heart 
disease and two had hypertensive heart dis- 
ease. They were employed by Abilities, 
Inc., of Albertson, L. I., N. Y., a company 
that employs only disabled persons. 

The jobs required the effort of walking, 
but none included heavy labor. 

Five of the postmyocardial infarction pa- 
tients showed no change in physical condi- 


MEDICINE 


Study Night 


> NEW LIGHT has been shed on the cause 
and cure of night blindness. 

What happens in the body, and especially 
in the eye, when an animal is deprived of 
vitamin A, a known cause of vision failure 
in dim light, has been studied by Prof. 
George Wald, biology department, and John 
E. Dowling, medical school student, of 
Harvard University. 

The scientists found that: 

Rats placed on a vitamin-A-deficient diet 
began using the vitamin A stored in their 
livers. Since the amount varies in individual 
livers, this may explain why it takes any- 
where from a few months to years for 
humans to develop symptoms of night blind- 
ness. 

When the supply in the liver was ex- 
hausted, the vitamin A level of the blood 
soon fell until there was none left in the 
blood. 

At this point, the retina, the light-sensi- 
tive portion of the eye, began to lose its 
visual pigment because it no longer had a 
supply of vitamin A from which to make 
this substance, the scientists explain in the 
Proceedings of the National Academy of 
Sciences (July). 

Although the amount of visual pigment 
steadily fell, the protein portion of the pig- 
ment remained at its normal level for’ sev- 
eral weeks. Then the protein began to de- 
cline. Microscopic examination of the retina 
of the eye showed the retinal tissues had 
begun to deteriorate. 

However, doses of vitamin A shifted the 
direction of these changes, and vision began 
to improve. But if the night blindness 


tion after employment, three showed definite 
improvement, and one had increased at- 
tacks of pain but showed’ no increase in 
disability. One man died of a cerebral em- 
bolism, apparently related to an experience 
in which he was trapped in his car for more 
than an hour in a snowstorm. 

Five of the rheumatic heart disease group 
showed no change in their condition after 
starting work and two improved. 

One of the hypertensive heart disease 
employees showed no change in status and 
the other gradually improved. 

Most industries refuse to hire cardiac 
patients because of the fear of absenteeism 
and compensation claims. Absenteeism was 
remarkably low, Dr. Slipyan says, and none 
of the 19 claimed compensation. 

A five-year follow-up study of 431 men 
who had returned to work after their first 
myocardial infarction was reported in an 
earlier Journal. The study revealed that 
none of the patients who had another attack 
or developed heart failure claimed that it 
was due to their work. 

Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 


Blindness 


passed the point at which the retina began 
to fall apart, the recovery took longer. This 
may explain why some humans responded 
slowly to vitamin A administration, the in- 
vestigators point out. 

This study opens a new area for funda- 
mental research in the biological significance 
of vitamin A, No one knows the precise 
role the vitamin plays in the body. 

Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 


MEDICINE 


The Cardiac Worker; Will 
He Face Unemployment? 


> A STUDY of 89 employers’ attitudes 
toward hiring the cardiac worker in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis revealed the follow- 
ing information: 

1. For those companies that consider the 
age of the employee, it would appear that 
a cardiac’s chances of stable employment 
might depend on a fixed retirement age 
rather than his cardiac condition. 

2. Twenty of the 89 firms indicated that 
they would hire persons for initial employ- 
ment who were known to be cardiacs. An 
unqualified “no” was given by 32. And 37 
of the firms indicated that they would hire 
cardiacs sometimes, depending upon the 
nature of the position to be filled. 

3. On the question of re-employment of 
someone who had been afflicted with a heart 
ailment during his employment with the 
company, a sense of moral obligation to the 
worker found strong expression among 
most ‘of the interviewees. Only four of the 





89 firms definitely said they would not 
continue to employ a cardiac. 

4. Fifty-one of the firms indicated that 
they had some kind of policy regarding 
employment of cardiacs while 38 indicated 
that they had none. 

Since many types of heart disease are 
prevalent in those persons from about the 
age of 30 to 65, many cardiacs fall in the 
age group that is making the greatest social 
and economic contribution to society, Dr. 


Leo G. Reeders School of Medicine and 
School of Public Health, University of 
California, and George A. Donohue of the 


University of Minnesota, point out in their 
report in the Journal of Chronic Diseases 


(Aug.). 
Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
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Encephalitis Outbreak 


Sleeping sickness, or encephalitis, is increasing in some 
areas of the West and Southwest. Public health officials are 
working to keep the outbreak from spreading. 


> SLEEPING sickness, the dread encephal- 
itis, is not a strange disease afflicting only 
peoples in distant Africa or Asia. It is right 
at home in the United States. And this 
year’s heavy spring rains and a wet summer 
have increased the likelihood of encephalitis 
outbreaks: swamps, marshes and stagnant 
waters are breeding grounds for the mosqui 
toes that carry the disease-causing virus. 

So far this year, California reports 31 con 
firmed cases of the disease, mostly in the 
central valley area. Utah reports 20 cases 
with four deaths, according to the most re- 
cent reports received at the U. S. Public 
Health Service in Washington, D. C. Colo- 
rado has 14, New Mexico, 15 cases and 
Wyoming has five or six cases reported. 

Medical science can offer little to help 
those afflicted with the disease. There is no 
known treatment, no “wonder drugs.” 

When a person comes down with ence 
phalitis all a doctor can do at present is to 
treat the individual symptoms. Pills can be 
given to alleviate the headache, the vomit- 
ing, etc., but nothing can be done to knock 
out the disease. As a result, the mortality 
rate has been as high as 65°%/ in some epi- 
demics. Often, however, depending on the 
type of encephalitis, the mortality rate is 
lower. 

In the current western outbreaks two 
types of encephalitis are thought to be preva 
lent. Neither one is the same as the virus 
now causing thousands of cases of sleeping 
sickness in Japan and South Korea. 

One type is the St. Louis encephalitis, 
so called because of the outbreak of the dis- 
ease in that city 25 years ago that resulted 
in more than 1,000 cases. This type of 
sleeping sickness is now endemic in the 
United States, which means that there are 
always a few cases reported each year. 

The other type is called western equine 
encephalitis that earned its name because it 
was first discovered attacking horses and 
mules. 

Diagnosis of encephalitis is often difficult 
because symptoms of this virus-caused dis- 
ease are like those of many other diseases. 
Symptoms include headaches, vomiting, a 
marked slowing of thought with intellectual 
and emotional “laziness” and the develop- 
ment of major psychoses. In some forms of 
the disease, paralysis may develop. Even 
when recovery occurs there can be mental 
impairment. 

Public health experts claim the human 
disease does not reach serious enough pro- 
portions in the United States to warrant the 
development of a vaccine for mass inocula- 
tions. In most years, they say, the number 
of cases does not exceed a couple of hundred. 
As a result there is no vaccine for humans. 
There is one for horses. 


Last year, Louisville, Ky., reported 200 
cases. 

According to the public health officials, 
the best preventive is destroying the mos- 
quito carriers and their breeding places. 
DDT is still one of the most effective agents 
for accomplishing this. Aedes aegypti, a 
vector for yellow fever too, and Culex tar- 
salis both transmit the virus that causes the 
equine encephalitis. Apparently, however, 
both men and horses seem to be secondary 
hosts for the disease. Wild birds are the 
important carriers. 

Usually the disease travels from mosqui- 
toes to birds to mosquitoes. When the 
mosquito population flares up, as it did this 
summer, the insects take to biting men and 
an encephalitis epidemic may be on. Chances 
are slim that other animals, such as cattle 
or bats, which have been implicated in other 
virus diseases, play a role as carriers. 

The same tick, Dermacentor andersoni, 
that carries the Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever has been found to carry equine en- 
cephalitis. It seems to be able to keep the 
virus and pass it on to its offspring. 

There is little danger that individuals who 
have the disease act as carriers, spreading it 
into uninfected areas. For example, public 
health officials are not concerned about the 
dangers of the disease entering the country 
through persons traveling from Japan and 





WONDER WINDOW — Sensitive 

electronic-mechanical contacts on the 

outside of this especially designed, 

experimental window set off an elec- 
tric motor which closes it. 
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South Korea where there is a sleeping sick- 
ness epidemic sweeping the country. 
While there are no provisions as such for 
a state or local area to receive Federal aid 
in fighting an outbreak of encephalitis, state 
health department officials can call on the 
Federal Public Health Service for “epidemic 
aid.” Under these circumstances advisers 
and experts in the problem will be sent to 
study the situation. There is no Federal 
aid program for mosquito abatement, al- 
though several bills for such measures were 
introduced during the last Congress. 
Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 





@® RADIO 


Saturday, Sept. 27, 1958, 1:30-1:45 p.m., EDT 

“Adventures in Science’ with Watson 
Davis, director of Science Service, over the 
CBS Radio network. Check your local CBS 
station. 

Dr. Byron T. Shaw, administrator, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., will discuss 
“Pioneering Research for Agriculture.” 





ENGINEERING 
Window Opens, Closes 
Automatically 


> A WINDOW that can be controlled by 
weather conditions has been perfected by 
the Truscon Division of the Republic Steel 
Corporation. 

Called “wonder window,” it reacts auto- 
matically, closing if the temperature inside 
the house drops below a pre-determined set- 
ting, rain or snow falls, or a strong wind 
blows. 

Reaction of the window to rain and snow 
is determined by two “electric eyes” outside 
of the window just below the sill. When 
rain or snow contacts the eyes it completes 
a circuit and electronic relays actuate an 
electric motor causing the window to close. 

A tiny mechanical flapper that is placed 
in a panel above the window reacts to winds 
over certain velocities. 

The experimental window is made to 
serve as its own storm window. Each vent 
consists of two panes of glass sealed together 
after the air is removed from between the 
panes. It is weather stripped with a tight 
sealing vinyl. 

Every time the wonder window opens, a 
screen automatically rises from under the 
sill. When the window closes, the screen 
backs down into its housing. The screen 
always operates automatically regardless of 
whether the vents are operated manually or 
automatically, so that you never have to look 
through a screen when the window is 
closed. 

C. B. McGehge, Truscon’s general man- 
ager of sales, emphasized that the company 
does not plan to market the window either 
at present or in the foreseeable future. 

Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 
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NICE CAR 


deserves a 
NEW Kozak 


BARGAIN OFFER: One $3 regular and 
one $4 SUPER Auto DRYWASH cloths 
—$7 value for $5. Safely wiping and 
DRYwashing nice cars for 33 years. Save 
their cost dozens of times. Guaranteed. 
KozaK, 155 S. Lyon St., Batavia, N. Y. 





ANT FARM 
FASCINATES 
CHILDREN AND 
ADULTS 


Watch busy worker ants 





dig tunnels, build 
bridges, move moun- 
tains through the clear plastic walls of this escape- 
proof Ant Farm! Educational. So fascinating children 


hourl 6” x 9 
with barn, 


ond adults will watch hour after 
Contains a complete country homestead, 


silo, windmill. Comes with Ant Watcher's Manual. 
Ants shipped in separate container. Complete $2.79 
ppd. 


STOP STRAINING! USE A 
HEARTSAVER SNOWPLOW! 


Clean snow away 
easily, without 
strain on heart and back 
muscles, with a Heartsaver 
Snowplow! Made of Magnesium 
—stronger than steel, lighter 
then cluminum. Weighs only 
2 pounds. Lets you push noth- 
ing but the snow! Wide round- 
ed blade ciears a path about 
half the width of a standard 
sidewalk. Cuts shoveling time 
in halfi Strong mobile wheels 
roll snow away—easy as push- 
ing a carriage. Completely 
rustproof, with ‘‘no - stoop'’ 
54” tubular handle. Order 
NOW. Supply limited. 
18” snowplow with 

rollers $6.98 ppd. 


24” 
rollers 




























quickly and 


snowplow with 
$7.98 ppd. 


Special! 


ONE DOZEN 
TROUT FLIES 


Only 88¢ : Aegis 
Sensational buy! Set of a full dozen handtied trout 
flies, in beautiful colors so lifelike no trout can resist 
‘em—-at a price no fisherman can poss by! This rore 
bargain made possible only by a special arrangement 
with one of the world's best fly makers. Set of 12, 
in floating halsawood box with cork runner for keep- 
ing flies in position 88¢ ppd. 


NEW 
“MOOD” 
PILLOWCASE 
FUN GIFT OF 
THE YEAR! 


Fine muslin pillowcase 42” x 36” is embellished with a 
**¥as'' design in pink on one side, and a ‘‘No'’ design 
in blue on the other! Designs are attractive and color- 
foot. Bech 88¢ ppd. 
Send Check or Money Order. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
FREE! With each order a 
issues) to our famous Gift Magazine! 
quest a single copy of our unusual 





% 


year’s subscription (6 
FREE on re 
gift magazine. 


SPENCER GIFTS 


936 Spencer Building, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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MEDICINE 





Study Radiation Sickness 


> THE SEVERE illness following X-rays 
and radioactive radiation in the treatment 
of cancer can be treated successfully by 
transfusions of blood and its leucocyte and 
thrombocyte components, a Russian group 
headed by A. A. Bagdasarov told the 
Second United Nations International Con 
ference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
meeting in Geneva. 

Studying 250 patients with various can 
cerous conditions requiring radiation, it was 
found that 80°% were aided by the trans 
fusions to the point that it was possible to 
continue the radiation treatments. The leu 
cocyte preparation used at the Central Insti 
tute of Hematology and Blood Transfusion 
was made from non-citrated blood preserved 
with the aid of ion exchange resins. This 
gave a longer life for the leucocytes. 

The female is tougher than the male, at 
least in mice, when it comes to resisting 
the effects of large doses of atomic gamma 
radiation, Drs. W. L. Russell and Liane 
Brauch Russell of the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, Tenn., reported. The offspring 
of irradiated female mice have fewer 
changes’ than those caused in the progeny 
when the fathers alone were subjected to 
radiation. This female advantage may apply 
to human mothers and gives a hope that 
the efforts of atomic war damage may be 
less than anticipated. 

Even a single heavy dose of X-radiation 
to female rats 40 days old is followed by a 
large amount of breast cancer within 1] 
months: of the exposure, a group from 
Brookhaven National Laboratory’s medical 
department led by Dr. V. P. Bond, reported. 
Removal of the ovaries before radiation re 
duced the cancer incidence, but shielding 
of head and ovaries did not reduce the 
effects of the radiation given over the whole 
body. This rat experiment may also have 
human applications. 

Contrary to previous ideas, two U.S.S.R. 
scientists. M. N. Livanoy and D. A. Biryu 
kov reported that there are profound effects 
upon the brain and central nervous system 
from ionizing radiations. 


Slow Life Processes 


> THE LIFE PROCESSES of mice and 
rats can be slowed when they are given 
relatively large amounts of heavy water, 
which contains deuterium, instead of regu- 
lar water. 

The animals usually die when the heavy 
water rises to about a third of the natural 
body water but no permanent adverse effects 
were found when the level was maintained 
at 25°%% heavy water. 

In a report prepared for delivery at the 
atomic energy meeting, ten United States 
scientists reported their studies of the 
effects of deuterium on growth processes, 
They were also looking for chemical com 
pounds that could be used in disease treat- 
ment. 

Heavy water, found in small proportions 


in all natural water, is the form of hydro- 
gen containing double-weight deuterium. 
Its main use is as a moderator to slow 
down neutrons in atomic reactors but it 
also has value in probing fundamental bio 
logical problems. 

Deuterium seems to retard most greatly 
the growth of the most active living cells, 
of which cancer is an abnormal example. 

The scientists therefore implanted can 
cerous tumors in mice, then let them drink 
heavy water. They found tumor growth 
was slower in these mice than in those 
drinking ordinary water. 

Another possible application of deuterium, 
the scientists suggested, would be in slow 
ing down metabolism of the living system 
so that a medicine administered in reason 
able quantities would have more time to 
act before it is eliminated from the body. 

The scientists conducting this research are 
Dr. Joseph J. Katz, Dr. Henry L. Crespi, Dr. 
Asher J. Finkel, Dr. John F. Thompson, 
William Chorney and Dr. Nobert J. Scully 
of the Argonne National Laboratory, Le 
mont, Ill.; Dr. Robert J. Hasterlik of the 
Argonne Cancer Research Hospital, Chi 
cago; Dr. William Lester Jr. and Dr. Sung 
Huang Sun of the Suburban Cook County 
Tuberculosis Hospital-Sanitarium, Hinsdale, 
Ill.; and Dr. Robert L. Shaffer of the Uni 
versity of Chicago. 

Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 


ENGINEERING 
“‘Teen-Age Pink” Is Only 
A Number to Color Sorter 


> COLORS of new fall clothing can be 
analyzed and described by an_ optical 
electronic device that makes the human eye 
obsolete. 

A merchant in Des Moines will be able 
to telegraph a New England mill for rush 
shipments in specific colors by reference to 
numbers rather than to “toast brown,” or 
“sky blue,” which may mean different 
shades to different people. 

A device long used by chemists and 
physicists, a spectrophotometer, has been 
developed by scientists of the National Bu 
reau of Standards to scan a swatch of fabric 
or other colored specimen and plot on graph 
paper the percentages of red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue and violet ‘contained in the 
sample. 

The recording spectrophotometer, or light 
analyzer, is coupled with a high speed com 
puter that translates the analyzer’s findings 
almost instantaneously into terms of indus 
trial and scientific color codes already in 
wide use. 

Thus, persons already trained in use of 
color code keys and books will be able to 
use information supplied by the device with 
out having to learn a new system. Books 
and guides already distributed will not have 
to be reprinted. 

Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 





AGRICULTURE 


Sick Plants 


® DRUGS for a wilted cabbage or a rusted 
wheat may hold the answer to diseases that 
cost the American farmer billions of dollars 
in lost crops. 

The wilted cabbage and the rusted wheat 
did not get that way because of hot weather 
or by being left out in the rain. Fungi 
cause the wilt and rust diseases which, along 
with the root rots and blights, are among 
the most important diseases affecting crops. 

Today, however, Dr. A. E. Dimond of 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion, New Haven, said, with basic research 
underway in the field of chemotherapy (the 
use of chemical compounds to fight disease 
in plants) there is promise that plants, like 
animals, may be given a “pill” that can 
cure disease. 

Antibiotics, fungicides, growth hormones 
such as 2,4-D, and anti-growth compounds 
such as maleic hydrazide are being studied 
as chemotherapeutic agents for sick plants, 
Dr. Dimond told the American Phytopatho 
logical Society meeting in Bloomington, Ind. 

By discovering the biochemical pathways 
unique to fungi, scientists may be able to 
introduce substances into the plant that will 
cure diseases already infecting a plant, he 


CHEMISTRY 
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et Pills 


pointed out. This would be an improve- 
ment over disease prevention methods that 
rely on sprays and other substances that 
must be used before the disease takes hold. 

Some compounds, streptomycin is one, are 
useful against both plant and animal dis- 
eases caused by bacteria. Use of these drugs 
on food crops is, of course, Dr. Dimond said, 
strictly regulated to prevent humans re- 
ceiving a harmful quantity of the antibiotic. 

Chemotherapeutic substances fight plant 
diseases in three ways: they may kill or 
inactivate the disease organism inside the 
plant; they may neutralize toxins produced 
by the organism; and they may increase 
the plant’s resistance to disease Scientists 
are trying to find compounds that can be 
tailor-made to harm the disease organism 
but not the plant. 

“Tomorrow,” Dr. Dimond said, “we may 
treat plants with a compound that lets them 
resist infection so effectively that the patho- 
gen may no longer be able to maintain it- 
self.” Already, purine compounds are being 
successfully used in the laboratory to combat 
virus diseases in plants. These are still too 
expensive to be used in the field, however. 

Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 


Irradiation for Rubber 


> ATOMIC radiation may soon replace heat 
and chemicals in vulcanizing some rubber 
compounds. 

Irradiation vulcanization will not ordinar 
ily be as cheap as conventional vulcanization. 
In fact, the actual radiation vulcanization 
step in rubber processing will probably be 
more expensive for the next ten years, Dale 
J. Harmon, B. F. Goodrich Research Center, 
Brecksville, Ohio, told the chemists at the 
American Chemical Society meeting in Chi 
cago. 

However, irradiation will eliminate many 
compounding ingredients, and “appreciable 
saving may be introduced by the elimination 
of such items as curing pits, molds and cur 
ing ovens,” he said. 

Vulcanization, whether with heat 
chemical accelerators or with atomic radia 
tion, is the process of curing sticky raw 
rubber to form tough, bouncy, useful prod 


and 


ucts. 

Until someone discovers a method of re 
ducing the radiation dose necessary for 
vulcanization, and thus reduce its cost, ir 
radiation vulcanization’s chief advantages 
will be: 

1. Curing rubber goods that are difficult 
or impossible to cure by chemical means. 

2. Curing thick goods uniformly all the 
way through. 

3. Curing extruded goods, such as tubing, 
without heat. 

“Engineers will be free to revise their 
production lines to capitalize on the high 


speed, continuous-flow advantages of radia- 
tion cures,” Mr. Harmon added. 

Another advantage, although indirect, 
mentioned by the rubber chemist is irradia- 
tion vulcanization’s aid in solving the prob 
lem of what to do with waste products of 
the increasing number of atomic reactors. 

“If large scale industrial uses (such as 
vulcanization) for these materials can be 
developed,” he said, “they will aid in reliev- 
ing the waste disposal problem to some ex- 
tent and will also assist in reducing the cost 
of operation of nuclear power plants.” 


Convert Oil Shale to Gas 


> COLORADO OIL shale can be converted 
directly to heating and fuel gas by a highly 
efficient new process. 

The process produces gas that is about as 
efficient and economical as natural gas, 
and more so than most manufactured gases, 
Eugene B. Schultz Jr., Institute of Gas 
Technology, Chicago, reported to the chem- 
ists. 

An important advantage to the process, 
besides by-passing the liquid oil stage, is that 
it converts between 90°/ and 100°/ of the 
active matter in oil shale to fuel. Existing 
oil extraction processes utilize only about 
80°%, of the active organic matter in the 
shale, Mr. Schultz pointed out. 

He cautioned that the figures are only 
preliminary calculations based on_labora- 
tory experiments performed in cooperation 
with his co-author on the report, Dr. Henry 
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R. Linden, the Institute’s research director. 
Hydrogasification, as the process is called, 
was described as a one-step process during 
which crushed oil shale is treated wtih hy- 
drogen at high temperature and pressure. 
Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 





TREE—Carbon-14 can be 
seen distributed in both the cellulose 
and bark, with sharpest activity near 
the cambium in the third-year 
growth ring. 


“HOT” 


FORESTRY 


First Radioactive Injected 
Pine Trees Examined 


> “HOT” TREES may help the tire and 
cellophane industries toward greater produc- 
tion efficiency and lowered costs. 

Using ordinary hypodermic cartridges, 
scientists have injected radioactive carbon, 
C-14, into two-year-old pine trees for one of 
the first controlled experiments in the study 
of cellulose growth in living trees 

First results indicate that there is a strong 
possibility for higher future yields of cellu 
lose per tree plus improved quality for the 
large cellulose consumers. Dr. R. L. Mitch- 
ell, manager of Rayonier’s Eastern Research 
Division, Whippany, N. J., said. Rayonier 
scientists have completed the dissection of 
one of the “hot” trees and have studies 
underway using the tagged components 
from bark, lignin, cellulose and the hemi 
celluloses. 

Cellulose in quality suitable for high te 
nacity rayon has been, isolated from the 
radioactive portion of the tree for further 
laboratory investigation, particularly in con 
nection with rayon process mechanisms. 

The work is still in the preliminary stages 
and significant conclusions cannot be firmly 
drawn, he said. But, this first work in the 
feasibility of tagging cellulose as it grows 
in the tree has been positive, showing a sub 
stantial lay-down in growth processes with 
only minor diffusion. 

Continuing studies should “throw new 
light upon severa? unknowns” in both cellu- 
lose chemistry and silvichemistry, and even- 
tually results in new technical and product 
advances, Dr. Mitchell noted. 

Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 
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CHEMISTRY 


Purify “Chunk” 
Of Heavy Matter 


> UNIVERSITY of California scientists 
have made and purified a “chunk” of the 
heaviest building block of matter ever 
obtained in weighable and visible quanti- 
ties. 

The “chunk” is one thirty-millionth of an 
ounce, about one microgram, of element 98, 
californium, a synthetic form of matter that 
does not exist naturally on earth and may 
exist only in supernovae, or exploding stars. 

Production of the minute quantity of 
californium, which may become the most 
useful heavier-than-uranium element next 
to plutonium, was made by modern al- 
chemical processes in a nuclear reactor. 

Six years ago the scientists put one-fourth 
of an ounce of plutonium into the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Arco, Idaho, materials 
testing reactor. There the plutonium atoms 
were “fattened up” with neutrons until a 
reasonable quantity had turned into cali- 
fornium. 

Element 98 is especially important because 
it undergoes spontaneous fission, yielding 
neutrons. Californium may permit plumb- 
ing mysteries of the fission mechanism 
that have previously been unapproachable. 

For example, by cooling californium and 
aligning the nuclei magnetically, then ob- 
serving directions of fission products and 
nuclei, it may be possible to observe new 
facts about the nucleus at the moment of 
fission. It can be used also as a general 
neutron source. 

Studies of properties of the element 
showed it to be colorless and paramagnetic. 
The element is about 1,000 times “hotter” 
than radium. 

Isolation of californium was reported by 
Stanley Thompson of the Berkeley labo- 
ratory to the Second United Nations Inter- 
national Conference on Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy meeting in Geneva. His as- 
sociates in the work were B. B. Cunning- 
ham, Ray Gatti and Llad Phillips, all mem- 
bers of the chemistry group directed by 
Nobel Laureate Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg. 

Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 


ENGINEERING 
Electric Transmission 
Breakthrough Achieved 


> A “MAJOR BREAKTHROUGH” in 
transmission of extremely high voltages may 
solve some of the problems involved in the 
vastly increasing demands for electrical 
power in the United States. 

Announced in Leadville, Colo., by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, the 
“breakthrough” was achieved in a “giant 
outdoor laboratory” where transmissions up 
to 500,000 volts were maintained for ex- 
tended periods of time. 

Previously, the highest sustained trans- 
missions attained 345,000 volts. 

“We are now able to. . . construct trans- 
mission lines capable of handling at least 
500,000 volts at virtually any altitude up to 
12,000 feet,” J. K. Dillard, manager of the 
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Westinghouse electric utility engineering 
department, Pittsburgh, said. “We consider 
this feat a major breakthrough in power 
transmission.” 

At the Westinghouse plant in Pittsburgh, 
Bill Lloyd of Mr. Dillard’s department said 
that U. S. electric power production has 
doubled every ten years for the last several 
decades and is expected to continue in- 
creasing tremendously. “This,” he said, “is 
why the achievement is of far-reaching im- 
portance.” 

It provides “a superior means of moving 
very large blocks of power over great 
distances economically,” he explained. 

Many utility companies are working out 
power pool networks which require long 
distance transmissions. With the new equip- 
ment, Mr. Lloyd explained, utility com- 
panies could trade power in situations where 
one is overloaded and another has an ex- 
cess of power available. 

The new equipment includes transmis- 
sion lines which reduce power losses 
through a corona effect. This is the leak- 
age of electricity through nicks and scratches 
in the lines producing a visible glow, or 
corona. It also causes radio interference and 
degeneration of insulation materials. The 
corona effect is especially troublesome in 
thin air at mountain altitudes. 

Mr. Lloyd claims that the transmission 
lines and other newly developed equipment 
make it possible to send power over fewer 
lines. 

The outdoor laboratory at which the 
experimental work was done was con- 
structed by the Public Service Company of 


Colorado. 
Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 


ENTOMOLOGY 


Mineral Plus DDT Makes 
Yard Mosquito-Proof 


> NOW YOU can dust your back yard to 
make it mosquito-proof. 

Prof. William R. Horsfall, a University of 
Illinois entomologist, reported that a mix- 
ture of ten parts granulated vermiculite, a 
mineral much used in agriculture, to one 
part DDT will keep an area free from 
mosquitoes for as long as a week, depend- 
ing on the weather. 

Two pounds will do a good-sized lawn, 
the scientists said. While the mixture is 
not dangerous to pets, certain precautions 
should be used in handling the insecticide. 
Avoid contamination of food or places 
where food will be placed. Also avoid 
dusting growing vegetables and fruits, or 
using it more than once a week. Do not 
overdose, Prof. Horsfall warned. 

Small quantities of the vermiculite-DDT 
mixture should be available from com- 
mercial insecticide dealers. It has been 
used only in large quantities by mosquito 
control districts until now. 

Applied one or two hours before your 
back yard is to be used, the golden colored 
mixture quickly becomes invisible. 

Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 
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BIOLOGY 


“Clock” Tells Mating 
Ant When to Leave Nes? 


> THERE IS an internal “clock” in two 
species of ants that apparently tells the 
male when it is time to take off on a 
mating flight. 

Dr. Elwood S. McCluskey of Stanford 
University repors on experiments with the 
ants’ “clock” in Science (Sept. 5). 

Alternating periods of light and dark 
were used. The fact that increases in 
activity preceded changes in lighting sug- 
gests an internal “clock” is operating, Dr. 
McCluskey says. 

Although the ants’ activity coincided with 
various light periods according to species, 
their daily rhythm was maintained even in 
the dark. 

With their clocks “set” for emergence 
from the nest at a particular time, harvester 
ants were on time for their nuptial flights. 
Since mating takes place within the nest 
for Argentine ants, their exit rhythm may 
be a vestige of a time when they did have 
a nuptial flight, the scientist suggests. 
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VIROLOGY 


Throw More Light 
On Secrets of Virus 


> MORE LIGHT, literally as well as fig- 
uratively, has been thrown on the virus’ in- 
fectious core and its protein suit of armor 
by scientists at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

Using ultraviolet light as a probe, Dr. 
Albert Siegel, assistant research botanist, 
and Dr. Amos Norman, assistant professor 
of radiology, have found that the tobacco 
mosaic virus can be inactivated by both 
short and long ultraviolet wavelengths. 

At the short wavelength inactivation is 
apparently due to damage to the protein 
armor. This damage prevents the nucleic 
acid from getting out of its armor, which it 
must do in order to be infectious. 

There is an indication that the nucleic 
acid is still “alive” or infectious, but as long 
as it is confined in the protein it is harmless. 

At longer wavelengths inactivation of the 
virus is apparently due to absorption of 
ultraviolet light by the nucleic acid itself. 
One strain of the virus is much more resist- 
ant to ultraviolet at longer wavelengths than 
the other. The resistant strain is protected 
by the way its nucleic acid core is banded to 
its protein armor. 

It is through such painstaking technical 
procedures that chemical properties of the 
virus are being more clearly defined and 
scientists are learning more about the chemi- 
cal differences between living and non- 
living matter, Dr. Siegel points out. 

Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 
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PHYSICS 
Nations Attempt to Make 
Thermonuclear Power 


See Front Cover 


> SCIENTISTS in Great Britain, the 
U.S.S.R. and in the United States are at- 
tempting to solve the problems of harness- 
ing the hydrogen bomb. Research results 
were presented at the Second International 
Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic En- 
ergy held in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The photograph on the cover of this 
week’s Science News Letrer shows the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory’s thermo- 
nuclear experimental machine in operation. 
An intense direct current carbon arc runs 
through the length of the machine. When 
a beam of molecular ions passes through 
the arc, the molecular ions are broken into 
atomic ions. These atomic ions, held by a 
magnetic field, circulate in a glowing ring 
which may be seen through the side win- 
dow of the machine. 

The glowing gas is called the “plasma.” 
(See SNL, May 17, p. 307; Sept. 6, p. 151; 
Sept. 13, p. 165.) 
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MEDICINE 
Vaccine Shots Protect 
Mother-to-Be and Child 


> ONLY TWO injections of poliomyelitis 
vaccine can protect both a pregnant woman 
and, later, her newborn child against the 
virus disease, a team of University of Minne- 
sota researchers report. 

Pregnant woman are extraordinarily sus- 
ceptible to paralytic poliomyelitis, scientists 
have found. Possibly their vulnerability 
results from the action of endocrine gland 
secretion. Research with experimental ani- 
mals shows that cortisone acts to increase 
their susceptibility to polio and the human 
reaction may be similar. 

Results of this study indicate further ways 
to protect the mother-to-be. 

Examinations of 138 pregnant women 
showed that almost two-thirds lacked anti- 
bodies to one or more of the three types 
of polio virus. However, after two injec- 
tions of Salk vaccine, 73°/ of the women 
previously without complete antibody pro- 
tection developed antibodies to all three 
types. 

Along with the increased protection for 
the mother-to-be during a particularly polio- 
susceptible period, there was an increase 
in the amount of polio antibodies present 
in the newborn infant’s blood. 

The scientists found that in about five 
weeks the infants had lost half their pas- 
sively acquired antibodies. The amount of 
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antibodies they retained after birth was 
directly related to the level of antibodies 
present at birth. Those with high levels 
had measurable quantities of antibodies as 
late as nine to 12 months of age. 

“Where supplies of poliomyelitis vaccine 
are limited,” the scientists conclude, “as- 
signment of priority to pregnant women 
therefore seems justified.” 

In 77 cases of injecting year-old infants 
with the vaccine, the response was not as 
good as that obtained with the pregnant 
women. 

Injections of the vaccine by the intrader- 
mal route gave results comparable to doses 
five times larger administered subcutane- 
ously. 

Drs. Mauricio Martins da Silva, Konald 
A. Prem, Eugene A. Johnson, John L. Mc- 
Kelvey and Jerome T. Syverton report their 
research in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association (Sept. 6). 
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MEDICINE 


New Steroid Helps Treat 
Rare, Fatal Disease 


>» A RARE AND sometimes fatal disease 
has shown response to a new drug, but not 
without some side effects. 

The disease, systemic lupus erythematosus, 
is a chronic crippler. Its symptoms are simi- 
lar to rheumatic fever and rheumatoid ar- 
thritis, manifesting itself in fever, sore and 
swollen joints, face rash and eruptions, and 
heart damage. In most cases, it is fatal and 
the exact cause is unknown. 

A new steroid, triamcinolone, was admin- 
istered to 29 patients suffering from lupus, 
Dr. Edmund L, Dubois, department of in- 
ternal medicine, University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, reports in Journal of the American 
Medical Association (July 26). 

Many patients are helped more by this 
steroid than by the older ones, he says. Of 
14 patients who had received prior therapy 
with all of the older anti-inflammatory hor- 
mones, seven were better controlled and 
felt better with triamcinolone than with 
previously given steroids. 

Male patients exhibited none of the Cush- 
ingoid features, rounded face, obese neck 
and trunk, suggesting that in males, this 
may be the agent of choice. 

However, the most serious side effect of 
the drug in patients with lupus was found 
to be muscle weakness, and facial hair 
growth in some women, indicating that this 
steroid should not be used to initiate therapy 
on the average patient. The muscle weak- 
ness appeared in six of the 29 patients from 
four to 32 weeks after starting therapy. 

The pattern of clinical improvement from 
the new drug closely paralleled that obtained 
by previous treatment with older steroids, 
and all clinical and laboratory abnormalities 
disappeared, with the exception of long 
standing renal involvement. In addition, 
the new steroid, manufactured by Lederle 
Laboratories under the trade name Aristo- 
cort, seemed to induce progressive weight 
loss in 18 patients, Dr. Dubois concludes. 
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IMMUNOLOGY 


Dormant Antigens May 
Cause Reactions 


» EVIDENCE that substances such as 
pollen, foreign proteins, and vaccine par- 
ticles are causing allergic reactions and 
maybe arthritis has been presented in 
Pasadena, Calif. 

All of these substances, called antigens, 
induce the body to produce antibodies that 
fight disease’ or immunize. In addition, 
they are suspected of causing reactions such 
as sneezing, rashes, and digestive disturb- 
ances by an investigation team from Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 

These antigens were found in the liver, 
instead of being completely excreted as was 
expected, Drs. Dan H. Campbell, professor 
of immunology, and Justine Garvey, chem- 
ist, at Caltech, reported. 

Ordinarily, they would be removed from 
the body within days. However, radioactive 
tracer experiments on animals lead the 
scientists to suspect that some of the anti- 
gens “hibernated.” When stimulated by 
new antibodies from booster shots, the old 
antigens may release the antibodies to which 
they have been attached, and resume their 
job of producing new antibodies, which can 
cause reactions, Dr. Campbell hypothesized. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


One of Every 80 
Americans Is Diabetic 


> ONE OUT of every 80 Americans is dia- 
betic, but half of them do not know it. 
Furthermore, almost 40°, more women, 
than men, die from this disease. 

Diabetes mellitus, is the eighth leading 
cause of death in this country, it was re- 
ported in the Parke Davis & Company's 
publication, Patterns of Disease. 

One of the reasons diabetes remains a 
serious disease is the high rate of “hidden” 
diabetics, the report stated. Some of the 
symptoms of the disease inciude general 
weakness or tiredness and a sore, abscess, 
infection or slow-healing wounds, itching, 
weight loss and excessive thirst. 

The disease is far commoner in older 
people than in the young, with 40 as the 
danger age at which concentration of new 
case findings of diabetes begins. Diabetes 
is a major cause of disease among elderly 
people. 

Life expectancy of the diabetic has im- 
proved greatly because of the use of insulin 
coupled with a better understanding of the 
disease mechanism and improved methods 
of treatment but it is still shorter than that 
of the general population. 

One comprehensive study revealed that 
for diabetics who have survived 20 to 24 
years of the disease, eye damage was the 
leading single complaint, afflicting 82°, 
of the victims, and hardening of the arteries 
was second, accounting for 73%. The lead- 
ing cause of sdeath among diabetics is 
heart disease that accounts for almost 50°, 
of all diabetic deaths. Vascular lesions of 
the central nervous system rank second. 
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Here Come the Jets! 


The new jet age spells out a revolution in transporta- 
tion, with more people traveling farther and faster than ever 


before. 


By DAVID PURSGLOVE 


AMERICA’S CIVIL jet age which dawns 
this fall will be the most carefully prepared 
“revolution” of all of civilization’s great 
advances. 

To accommodate an age in which more 
people will travel faster, farther, and in 
greater comfort than ever before, the United 
States has deliberately lagged behind some 
other nations in order to»plan, test and re 
plan a complete overhaul in the aviation 
industry. 

To be economical, jets must be big. They 
must fly high, and they must fly at certain 
“best” speeds. 

These huge planes, carrying many more 
passengers than any of our existing airliners, 
call for longer runways, new airports and, 
above all, ground facilities for enormous 
numbers of persons clamoring for baggage, 
breakfast and transportation to town. 

As soon as the passenger realizes part of 
the jet airliner’s great speed advantage is 
being wasted by the bumper-to-bumper 
trip between town and airport, the wait at 
the terminal, the wait for clearance at the 
end of the runway and the unproductive 
round-and-round landing pattern flight at 
busy airports, he will demand improve 
ments that transcend the airplane itself. 


Better Air Travel Planned 


These improvements already are being 
planned, and some of them put into service. 

When the first civilian jet, a Boeing 707 
delivered to Pan American World Airways, 
leaves New York’s International Airport on 
a scheduled passenger-carrying flight to 
London in November, it will climax count- 
less man-years of preparation by the airlines, 
aircraft manufacturers, Government civil 
aviation agencies and the U. S. Air Force. 

Jet service between points within the 
United States will be inaugurated shortly 
thereafter by American Airlines and Na- 
tional Airlines also using the 707’s, the 
civilian counterpart of the Air Force’s KC- 
135 jet tanker. 

The first change to be noticed by the 
new jet-age traveler is the airplane itself. 
Three basic models are scheduled for near- 
future delivery to U. S. airlines. The Boeing 
707, Convair 880 and Douglas DC-8. 

All the new civil jet airliners feature 
extremely swept-back wings, with at ‘least 
as much of the fuselage protruding in front 
of the wing as behind the wing. 

Even more striking is the enormous size: 
ranging from 124 feet to 150.5 feet long. 
The shortest jet is longer than seven modern 
station wagons and the longest is longer 
than a 12-story building is tall. 

_ Something the passenger will not see, but 
will undoubtedly hear about from  stew- 


ardesses who already are learning the planes 
like books, are the enormous fuel tanks. 
The average jet will carry 17,400 gallons 
of kerosene. If this were gasoline, it would 
power a car for 22 years, driven 12,000 
miles per year. 

Kerosene has long been a standard jet 
fuel. It is much cheaper than gasoline, and 
a little bit safer should an accident occur. 

The chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration’s Jet Planning Group, Bart 
Spano, collected volumes of data on kero- 
sene. Then, as a final test, he took samples 
of kerosene, JP-4 military jet fuel, and avia- 
tion gasoline to his home where he person- 
ally determined the ease of ignition at 70 
degrees Fahrenheit of spilled fuel by bring- 
ing flames near small saucers of the fuel. 

However, Mr. Spano pointed out, kero- 
sene has a drawback that adds slightly to 
the difficulty and expense of using it. It 
has a greater affinity for water than do the 
other fuels. This means that its ground 
storage, pumping, and storage within the 
plane must be handled with great care to 
prevent a tendency to freeze at the 25,000 
to 40,000 feet altitudes at which jets operate 
best. 


The CAA’s jet planning expert credits 
the Air Force with a major assist in pre 
paring for the new civil jet age. 

The Air Force not only has made avail 
able its vast store of information gathered 
through years of jet operation, but has 
actually trained personnel in jet operation 
and has turned over to the CAA several 
jet planes for familiarization and orienta 
tion use. 

In Mr. Spano’s words, “Air Force help has 
been invaluable—without the Air Force, 
there would be no civil jet age now.” 

The Air Force began helping the airlines 
prepare for the jet age in the spring and 
summer of 1954 when about 50 airline 
chief pilots were trained at the T-33 instru 
ment school at Moody Air Force Base, Ga. 

The Strategic Air Command has carried 
many airline chief pilots on orientation 
flights in its jets, and all branches of the 
Air Force have helped train future crews 
of the jet liners in various schools, sym 
posia and meetings. 

In the meantime, makers of the planes 
also have been training crews of the air- 
lines which will use the planes. Typically, 
the Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle, 
Wash., uses a prototype 707 to train and 
check-out a few key chief pilots of Pan 
American World Airways. These in turn 
train a corps of “training pilots” who then 
train the crews who will use the 707 in 
routine flight. 








REVOLUTION IN TRANSPORTATION—After four years’ testing, the 
Boeing 707 will go into service this fall. Pan American World Airways 
will use it to shrink flight times between the U.S. and Europe by 40%. 
Soon afterward American Airlines and National Airlines will use it to shrink 
similarly the travel time between cities within the U.S. Experience gathered 
by the Air Force of the 707’s military sister ship, the KC-135 jet tanker made 
famous by the Strategic Air Command, is credited with making the civil jet 
age possible in America. 





Besides pilots, navigators, and 
stewardesses, other people also 
trained for the new civil jet age. 

Since new devices for handling unprece 
dented cargo loads have been developed, 
argo crews are undergoing training. 

The jet age is symbolized by speed, 
waiting in line for a ticket has no place 
in the new scheme of air transportation. 
New ticketing systems and mechanical and 
electronic devises to speed all the operations 
of ticketing have been developed and em 
ployees are being trained to operate them. 

Even airport police and terminal 
undergoing retraining to handle 
imbued with the spirit of 
faster than before. 


engineers 


are being 


and 


detec 
tives are 
larger crowds 
moving 

Chere will be much more to the new civil 
jet age than just larger, faster airplanes 
carrying more people greater distances in 


a shorter time. 


The nature of the airplane itself neces 
sitates basic changes in civilian air trans 
portation. And, to the passenger, air trans 


portation includes ground transportation as 
for he cannot divorce the taxi trip 
to airport from his flight between 


well, 
from city 
cities 


Modern Roads, Terminals 


Already, ground travel constitutes a sig 
nificant percentage of the time involved in 
an “airplane trip” between many 
The air portion of a trip between cities 500 
apart now requires about two hours 
in many standard airliners. The new 
could cut this time nearly in half if ground 
taxiing, warm-up, waiting, landing pattern, 
arious other non-productive times can 
actual 


cities. 


miles 
jets 


and \ 
be reduced in proportion to the 
time reduction. 

However, ground travel between airports 


and cities on most of these flights requires 


20 to 40 minutes at each end. The fastest 
jects cannot reduce the time it takes taxis, 
limousines or buses to thread their way 


through traffic. 

Herein might very well lie one of the 
greatest contributions the jet airplane will 
make to civilian air travel: airline and 
Government aeronautic officials seeking to 
the jet plane’s advantages to the 
already are urging semi-restricted 
between airports and the hearts 
cities. 


realize 
utmost 
freeways 
of major 

Another characteristic of jet planes, be 
sides their airtime savings, that may help 
bring about better ground transportation is 
their great size. 

Such huge airplanes, landing 
greater than that of piston engine planes, 
require runways longer than those existing 
at many major terminals. 

Cities faced with the choice between en 
larging present airports and building new 
may feel, airline officials hope, that 
the necessity for improvement will merely 


at speeds 


ones 


present the appropriate opportunity many 
officials have been awaiting to build new 
airports. 


It then will be much easier, economically 
and politically, to construct new ground 
freeways than it would be to enlarge and 
streets already in use. 
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- Books of the Week -: 


For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week's issue are listed. 
ag ones Ty of any U. S. book in print, send a remittance to cover ~y ge » (postage will 


) te Book Department, Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, 


equest free 


cations direct from publisher, not from Science Service. 


ArrcrarT ComMuNIcATION SystemMs—J. H. H. 
Grover—Philosophical Lib., 127 p., illus., $6. 
For the British student and flight radio operator; 
includes section on American equipment. 

AVALANCHE—Joseph Wechsberg—Knop/, 254 
p., maps, $4. Reporter tells the story of the 
1954 disaster when snow covered the Alpine 
village of Blons, Austria. 

BEHAVIOR AND PsycHoLocicaL Man: Essays in 
Motivation and Learning—Edward Chace Tol- 
man—Univ. of Calif. Press, new ed., 269 p., 
illus. paper, $1.95. Collection of papers pre- 
sented between 1922 and 1948. 

Tue Bio.ocicat REPLicaTION oF MAcROMOLE- 
cuLes—G,. Pontecorvo and others—Academic, 
255 p., illus., $9.50. Symposium No. XII of the 
Society for Experimental Biology. 

Bone aND RapiosTrontTIuUM—Arne Engstrém, 
Rolf Bjérnerstedt, Carl-Johan Clemedson and 
Arne Nelson—Wiley, 139 p., illus., $8.75. Much 
of the work described has been performed at 
the Dept. of Medical Physics at Karolinska In- 
stitutet, Stockholm, Swéden. 

A Century or Darwin—S. A, Barnett, Ed.- 
Harvard Univ. Press, 376 p., illus., $5.75. Fif- 
teen authors of international repute survey not 
only the Darwinian theory of evolution but also 
show Darwin as a biologist of extraordinary 
penetration, industry and scope. 

Decision ror ResearcH—Am. Heart Assn. 
with E, R, Squibb & Sons, 7 p., illus., paper, 
10¢, free for students and teachers, request 
direct from publisher, 44 E. 23rd St., New 
York 10, N. Y. Urges science-minded teen-agers 
to take stock now and consider whether or not 
they are cut out for research careers. 


Dursan: A Study in Racial Ecology—Leo 
Kuper, Hilstan Watts and Ronald Davies, in- 
trod. by Alan Paton—Columbia Univ. Press, 254 
p., illus., $3.75. Analyzing the historical, eco- 
nomic, political, religious, social and legal aspects 
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of residential segregation in Durban, Union of 
South Africa. 

Evecrric Macuinery: A Coordinated Presen- 
tation of A-C and D-C Machines—Clifford C. 
Carr—Wiley, 537 p., illus., $9.25. Text treats 
both A-C and D-C machines as an integrated 
subject, emphasizing energy conversion. 

THe Fertiriry oF AMERICAN WoMEN— 
Wilson H. Grabill, Clyde V. Kiser and Pascal 
K. Whelpton—Wiley for Social Science Res. 
Council in co-op. with U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, 448 p., illus., $9.50. Traces reproduc- 
tion trends in the U. S. since colonial times. 

Gornc on TEN: Book Four of the Basic Health 
and Safety Program—W.W. Bauer, Dorothy W 
Baruch, Elizabeth R. Montgomery and Elenore 
T. Pounds—Scott, 226 p., drawings by Helen 
Carter, $1.92. A fourth grade textbook. 

INTERNATIONAL CopE OF NOMENCLATURE OF 
BacTERIA AND Viruses: Bacteriological Code— 
Editorial Board, International Committee on 
Bacteriological Nomenclature—lowa State Col- 
lege Press, 186 p., $3.50. To further the use of 
correct names of the microorganisms. 

INTRODUCTION TO A StTuDY OF .MECHANICAL 
Visration—G, W. Van Santen, foreword by 
B. E. Noltingk—Macmillan, 2nd rev. ed., 310 
p., illus., $8.50. Treats that border line subject 
where mechanics meets acoustics. 

To MatHematics—Alfred 
Oxford Univ. Press., new 
paper, $1.50. First published 


AN INTRODUCTION 
North Whitehead— 
ed., 191 p., illus., 
in I1gII. 

Marcu 1957 MepicaL Survey or RONGELAP 
AND Utirik PeopLte THree Years AFTER Ex- 
POSURE TO RapioacTivE FaLLour—Robert A. 
Conrad and others—Bookhaven Nat. Lab. (Of- 
fice of Technical Services), 26 p., illus., paper, 
$1. Discusses acute, subacute and late effects. 

MATHEMATICS AND Locic For Dicirat De- 
vices—James T, Culbertson—Van Nostrand, 224 
p., illus., $4.85. A course in the kind of mathe- 
matical reasoning essential to the use of com- 
puters. 

MineERALS YEARBOOK 1956, Vol. II: Fuels— 
U.S, Bureau of Mines—Govt. Printing Office, 
452 p., $2.50. Minerals-fuel review chapter 
summarizes developments in the fuel indus- 
tries, followed by commodity reviews. 


Nuciear Reactor MeTaLLurcy—Walter D. 
Wilkinson, William F. Murphy and Warren J. 
McGonnagle—Van Nostrand, 382 p., illus, 
$5.60. Treatment is descriptive and qualitative, 
assumes no previous training in metallurgy. 


THe PuysicaL THEORY oF NeuTRON CHAIN 
Reactors—Alvin M. Weinberg and Eugene P. 
Wigner—Univ. of Chicago Press, 801 p., $15. 
A scholarly, unified account of nuclear reactor 
physics. 

PoLAROGRAPHIC EsTIMATION OF 'THIOPHENES 
AND AROMATIC SULFIDES IN PETROLEUM—Harry 
V. Drushel and James F. Miller—Mellon Insti- 
tute, 10 p., graphs, paper, free upon request di- 
rect to publisher, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% sovelty. All types of 
manuscripts Invited. For Contest rules and lis of 
famous publishing plan, write for oy Brochure SN. 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 








PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS OF RANDOM 
“a Tueory—Julius S. Bendat—Wiley, 431 

, $11. For students of statistical communica- 
ia theory, systems analysis, automatic control, 
meteorology, radar, and other fields. 

Tue Pusuic Impact oF SCIENCE IN THE Mass 
Mepia—Robert C. Davis—Survey Res. Center, 
Univ. of Mich., 254 p., paper, $3.50. Report on 
a nation-wide survey for the National Associa- 
tion of Science Writers. See SNL p. 

REapINGs IN MepicaL Care—Willard C. Rap- 
pleye and others, foreword by George Packer 
Berry—Univ. of N. C. Press, 708 p., $6.50. 
Edited by Committee on Medical Care Teaching 
of the Ass’n of Teachers of Preventive Medicine. 
Textbook recording changes in the patterns of 
organization of medical care and health service. 

SciENCE IN A TAVERN: Essays and Diversions 
on Science in the Making—Charles S. Slichter— 
Univ. of Wis. Press, 2nd ed., 206 p., paper, $1. 
Collection of Dean Slichter’s commemorative 
addresses. 

Scripra MatHeMatica: Memorial Issue 1957 
—Abe Gelbart, Ed.—Yeshiva Univ., 236 p., 
illus., paper, $4. Combines 4 quarterly issues 
in commemoration of its late founder and ‘edi- 
tor for 25 years, Jekuthiel Ginsburg. 

SEVENTH AGARD GENERAL ASSEMBLY: Proceed- 
ings — T. von Karman, Chairman — Advisory 
Group for Aeronautical Research and Develop- 
ment, 102 p. illus., paper, single copies free 
upon request direct to NACA, 1512 H Street, 
NW, Washington 25, D. C. Includes Round 
Table discussion “Toward Higher Altitude” 

Soonpar Moon: The Life of an Indian Ele 
phant—E. O. Shebbeare, introd. by the Rt. Hon. 
Richard Casey—Houghton, 202 p., illus. by 
author, $3.50. The author spent more than 
forty years in the Indian Forest Service and 
Malaya in wiid elephant country. 

Strokes: A Guide for the Family—Am. Heart 





Ass'n, 18 p., illus., paper, free upon request di- 
rect to publisher, 44 E. 23rd St., New York 
10, N. Y 


TuHeory or EvecrricaL Macuines—W, S. 
Wood—Butterworth & Co. (Canada), 317 p., 
illus., $10. Suitable for senior electrical engi- 
neering students. 


Vinyt Resins—W. Mayo Smith—Reinhold, 
282 p., illus., $5.75. Describes types and appli- 
cations of this most versatile and largest selling 
family of plastics. 

Wuirerait: The Story of a Prairie Dog— 
Rutherford G. Montgomery—World Pub. Co., 
illus. by Marie Nonnast, 64 p., $2.50. For the 
young reader, 

Witp Fo.k 1n THE Desert—Carroll Lane 
Fenton and Evelyn Carswell—Day, 128 p., 
illus. by C. L. Fenton, $3.50. Shows how plants 
and animals manage to prosper in the arid re- 
gions of the U. S. West. 

WILDLIFE OF THE INTERMOUNTAIN WeEstT— 
Charles Yocom, Vinson Brown and Aldine Star 
buck—Naturegraph, 144 p., illus., paper, $2.50. 
Helps you identify the plants and animals of 
the region between the Northern Rockies and 
the Mohave Desert. 

Zoo Hunt in CeyLon—Heinz Randow, transl. 
from German by Charles Johnson—Doubleday, 
230 p., illus., $4. Tells how author went about 
capturing rare animals in southern India. 
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The aurora is generally thought to be 
produced when protons expelled from the 
sun enter the upper atmosphere, exciting 
the gases there to luminosity. 


A small window, inserted into the head 
of experimental monkeys, has allowed phy- 
sicians to watch anti-coagulant drugs ward 
off stoppages in brain arteries. 








AT LAST! 








NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
Portable Transistor Radio 


Combines Powerful Transistor and Germanium Diode 


To Give LOUD, CLEAR RECEPTION! 
Fits in Pocket or Purse—PALM SIZED—WEIGHS 3 OZS. 


HOW THIS AMAZING 

TRANSISTOR POCKET 

RADIO WORKS—THE 
SECRET IS AIR! 


At this point, you're probably 
wondering “how in the World 
can a portable radio possibly 
work and how can it pos 
sibly cost so little?’’ The answer 
is simple: While working on a 
military problem, scientists de 
veloped a new type of self-pow 
ered radio signal emerice de 
vice called a GERMANIUM 
DIODE, the same miracle in 
vention now being used on radar 
and sonar equipment. This new 
invention actually generates its 
own power by drawing electric 
waves RIGHT OUT OF THE 
AIR just like a magnet, and 
converts those waves to audible 
sound signals! And it is this 
amazing electronic discovery that 
finally makes it possible for you 
as_a civilian to own a practi 
cally lifetime pocket radio 
scientists have actually con 
densed an entire radio power 
plant into a 3 oz. unit the size 
of a pack of cigarettes and lasts 
indefinitely. Because, incredible 
as it may seem each time 
you use it, it draws in more 
radio signals from the air 

it then digests a new “electrical 
meal’ and stays just as powerful 
as when it was brand new! But 
wait . that’s not all 


EXTRA TRANSISTOR 
AMPLIFIER PLUS 
BUILT-IN FERRITE 

LOOPSTICK ANTENNA 

.. 3 EXTRA 
FEATURES! 


‘o make sure that your PA 
RADE TRANSISTOR PORTA 
BLE doesn’t merely ‘‘just play”’ 
but gives you the finest reeep 
tion possible . . electronic en 
gineers have added 3 bonus fea 
tures . . features you'd ordi 
narily expect to find only on 
extremely expensive hi-fi sets! 
Virst, there's the super-distance 
Ferrite Loop antenna plus aux- 
iliary external antennae and 
ground attachments that gives 
your PARADE TRANSISTOR 
PORTABLE out of town recep- 


tion. Second—-for extra clarity | yee 


and volume, a transistor ampli 
fier is used. Third, is the direct 
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Comes enebes with 
Batteries. 

plays without batteries 
in an emergency. 

2 Penlite Batteries 
(replacement cost 
20¢) will last for 
400 hours of Musical 
Delight. 

Silver plated non- 
corrosive contact 
points. 

On and off switch. 


No electric plug-in. 
Printed circuit. 
Gold Mylar Grill. 
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out disturbing others 


TRANSISTOR RADIO, 
not getting a toy or some 
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amplification speak. 
HI-IMPACT unbreak- 


Lowest cost transistor 
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Complete 





WEIGHS SO LITTLE 

YOU DON’T EVEN 
REALIZE YOU'RE 
CARRYING IT! 


Just think! Here at last is a 
transistor portable that is so 
light and takes up 80 little spac 
that ra can actually tuck it 
into the pocket of a Man’s shirt 
like a pack of cigarettes! Or in 
a woman’s purse, just like a 
compact. 

Now at last, a fine precision- 
made radio that you can slip 
into your pocket and take fe 


wor in factories . 

ball parks . . . on fishing and 
camping trips . . . on vacations 
or picnics . a transistor 


pocket portable that you'll carry 
with you and can enjoy day in 
and day out all your favorite 
radio programs anytime. Now 
yeu can listen to the news, 
> a music or weather by sim- 
y reaching into your pocket 
and tuning into the local 
station. 


This FREE-TRIAL offer Ma 
End Any Day so, Act | TRY IT FOR 10 DAYS! 
ow! ow the price o' our ¢ 
PARADE TRANSISTOR A. | Naturally, the best proof of just 
DIO on this special offer is an | how sensational this PARADE 
unbelievably low $7.95 . TRANSISTOR RADIO really 
probably the lowest price a | is, is in your own home. That's 
portable has ever been sold for why we invite aw to Wy it for 
in this country, With the PA- 10 days f 
RADE TRANSISTOR PORT- | hearing its tone on clarity 
ABLE there are no tubes to | if after using the persona 
buy. It not only pays for itself, | Phone . . . if after taking “it 
but in the long run saves you | 4nd using it wherever you go, 
money too. However, at this low | you don’t agree this is truly a 
price, the expected RUSH of | once-in-a-lifetime portunity to 
orders will dwindle our supplies | own this PARADE TRANSIS 
rapidly, and sinee production | TOR PORTABLE that’s unlike 
cannot possibly keep up with | any portable ever made and sold 
the demand, once the acnoen in this country 
gets fully under way . 
offer may not be repeated this cost you a cent. 





year. Therefore, all orders will 
be filled on a first come, first 
served basis. Once our limited 
supply is exhausted, we will be 
forced to withdraw this offer. 
Send the no-risk coupon today. * 


THINK OF IT! 


Not only the smallest transistor 
porteste J in tee hes but the 
owest PRIC oO NE TOO! 
THE PRIC ‘ie ; ” ONLY $7.05 
One ot the most incredible in 
ventions of our century . 
One that will leave your friends 
and neighbors completely a 
tled the moment they see 

. . the moment they hear it! 
For the first time ever, a 
POCKET SIZED TRANSIS- 
TOR PORTABLE, FOR ONLY 
$7.95. The secret is a built-in 
lifetime power plant, the same 
type now being used by the 
Army and Navy in their radar 
and sonar equipment. 


LOUD CLEAR 
RECEPTION 
IN FRINGE AREAS 


Here for the first time ever is 
a transistor ket size radio 

that pulls in programs loud, 
sharp and clear. A miracle of 


/ NATIONALLY electronic science that gives you 


/ ADVERTISED = | Secetent, sadiiity i fringe 


ACTUAL SIZE a < of rete Soe Pm A 


u 
eu". oy" ” INSTANTLY! ‘i's like carryin 
3%” x 2%” x1 your favorite entertainment with 
you on ees, went ae on 


beach ANY- 
WHERE! tit wil pull Pin broad 


RUSH FOR PORTABLES | <i" fom, a with all of this 
SU 4 
WILL SOON EXHAUST | fr ante teeetion: bere, for 


size portable that is as small 


OUR SUPPLY! and compact as a pack of cig- 


arettes and just as light. 


after 


simply return it pone it has not 





MAIL COUPON TODAY 


eee eee eae ee eee ere cere err ee 


GENERAL TRADING CO. 
31 Second Ave. Dept. HP-2762 
New York 3, WN. Y. 


Send me my PARADE TRANSIETOR RADIO (com- 
plete with perronal earphones and tteries and built-in 
super distance antenna) right away with this understand- 
ina: If | don’t agree that this is by far the greatest value 
offered in a portable radio . . . then you will refund 
my money immediately. 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
CHECK OFFER DESIRED SAVE peas 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
! 


0 1 enclose $7.95 on money ([) (R $14 


back quarantee. Postage for Anan | and 
Prepaid one for a friend) and 
1 save $1.00. 
1) Check O Cash OO Money Order 
Name... 006 00. 400be ee tban beni ee cane begre he 
Address ..... oevecede os eee s oe ebeee beds Fe 6.0 he 


GI cass wcevivsvovestasenevonec State........- 
( ) Send €.0.D. I enclose $1.00 deposit and will pay 
postman balance plus postal charges. 
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ATTACHE 
CASE 


| Better Than LEATHER 


| © Waterproof ® Fully Lined 
® Scuffproof 
| ©@ Brass plated @i7x1i%yx4 
fittings inches 
® Hardwood frame © Smart & Practical 
construction ® Ginger Tan 
Styled by Executives for the ca: of , 
documents and small articles. ppresiated by 
Students, Salesmen, Accoun tants, On takers. 


a 4? 5 


plus 10% Fed. Tax 
When remitting please add 75¢ for postage & handling 
JOHN SURREY, LTD., 11 w. 32nd St., Dept. SN-73, New York 1, WN. Y. 


Roomy and durable. 


only 











peers SAW GUIDE 


Makes Angle Sawing Simple and Accurate 


For use with portable Electric Circular and all types 
of Saber Saws, this handy carpenter’s helper saves 
time, effort and money — prevents costly mistakes. 
Ruggedly constructed of heavy duty steel, the 18” 
steel guide bar permits foolproof sawing for both 
amateur and professional. A great help in laying 
out work, this protractor and saw guide is 
accurately calibrated to single degrees. Also 
equipped with easy wing-nut adjust- 
ment and screw-type pointer cor- 
rection adjustment for positioning 


at any angle. hoe $995 
Order buy at —. 
Two §$ 


for -# 


Write for our free 
catalog of fine tools, 





by 
mail, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


DRUMCLIFF COMPANY Dept. 281, Towson 4, Md. 





Mailed Direct to You 
From Hong Kong! 
ABACUS CUFF LINK SET 
OF STERLING SILVER 


(Van de Graaff Type) 
600,000 VOLTS. This model avail 
able in kit form is over 3 feet tall and 
has a 15” diameter spherical charge 
collector. Kit includes 15” hemi- 
spheres, plastic tube, pulleys, bearings, 
belt, frame, and assembly directions. 

$25.80 f.o.b. Buffalo, N. Y. 
200,000 VOLTS. This model (shown 
at left ) is 17” high and has a 6%” 
diameter spheroidal charge collector. 
Operates on 110 volt AC. Fully as- 
sembled, postpaid $29.50. Kit form 
$19.50. Write for free specification 


sheets 


F. B. LEE 230 Hampton, Kenmore 17, N.Y. 


ELECTROSTATIC GENERATORS 





Free aR 


START SPEAKING 


FRENCH 
s BAN is 4 ALMOST OVERNIGHT ! 


ERE'S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 

Russian, Gorman. Italian, Japanese or Brazilian 
at to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That’s all you hear! No dull, tedious work. Just listen— 
imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 
full Cortina course, No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Dept. GO9A, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 





From British Hong Kong, off the China coast, this 
unique Abacus Cuff Link Set—air mailed direct 
to you at 50% saving! Fabulous, authentic, a 
real conversation piece. Each bead actually moves. 
Use them to caleulate—Oriental style! Sterling 
Silver, beautifully hand-crafted with a handsome 
bright finish. 


Cuff Links $5.50* Tie Clip $5.50* 
The Set $10.00* 
* Postpaid—Duty Free—Tax Ino. 
ORDER BY MAIL NOW 
Allow 2 weeks delivery. 
Send cash, check or M.O. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DAMAR'S, 75-1 Damar Bidg., Elizabeth, N. J. 
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—Questions— 


AERONAUTICS—How many gallons of kerosene 
will the average jet carry? p. 186, 


CHEMISTRY—What advantages would there be 
in vulcanizing rubber by using irradiation? 


p. 183. 


MEDICINE—What is the effect of vitamin-A de- 
ficiency on eyesight? p. 180. 


Photographs: Cover, U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; p. 179, General Motors Corporation; 
p. 181, Truscon Division, Republic Steel Cor- 
poration; p. 183, Rayonier Eastern Research 
Division; p. 186, Boeing Airplane Company- 
Pan American World Airways; p. 192, Damar 
Products Inc. 











MEDICINE 
Hay Fever Hits Prisoners 
And the Aristocracy 


> SNEEZES, itches and other allergic symp 
toms aggravate prison populations as well 
as the old-time favored aristocracy. 

A survey of prisoners in the District of 
Columbia led to this conclusion by Dr. 
Harry S. Bernton, an allergist at Doctors 
Hospital, Washington. 

Dr. Bernton initiated his survey because 
of the idea that “royalty, aristocracy, learn 
ing and culture characterized the allergic 
of bygone days.” He referred to a report 


in 1873 by C. H. Blackley in London who 
said: “Hay fever is said to be an aristocratic 
disease, and . . . it is rarely, if ever, met 


with but among the educated.” 

This and many other old-time reports 
prompted Dr. Bernton to go into the prisons. 
He came out with the impression that hay 
fever and other allergic traits are everyman’s 
ailments, although prisoners do seem less 
prone than some other groups. 

As reported by him in the Medical Annals 
of the District of Columbia, 328 of 1,500 
prisoners gave positive history of allergy. 

Since many scientists are of the opinion 
that many allergies are related to emotional 
disturbances, Dr. Bernton cited several pos 
sible emotional causes among prisoners, such 
as grief, remorse, a sense of frustration, dis 
appointment, resentment and _ rejection. 
However, he interviewed three prisoners 
awaiting the death penalty, and none had 
any history of allergy. 

The total percentage of allergy among the 
prisoners appears to be somewhat lower than 
among the general population, leading Dr. 
Bernton to speculate if there is a psychic 
inhibition of the allergic mechanism in such 


groups. 
Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 
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Gelatin capsules for medicine were first 
developed in France in 1883. 


It may be necessary to unwind 25,000 
cocoons to get one pound of silk thread. 








A money-saving pre-publication offer on a landmark in scientific literature 











Moments of Discovery 


A remarkable insight into the creative process in science — presenting 2500 years 
of scientific achievement in the words of 83 of the leading scientists of history from 
Hippocrates to Einstein . . . from the discovery of the law of the lever to atomic fis- 
sion. Edited, with a wealth of background information, by George Schwartz and 


TWO VOLUMES, BOXED 


Philip Bishop; introduction by Linus Pauling. 























Volume One 
The Origins of Science 


Volume Two 


The Development of 
Modern Science 


e Over 1,000 pages total; 


nearly 50 


0,000 words; 


more than 50 rare illustra- 


tions. 


¢ To be published in No- 
vember at $15. Special Pre- 


publication 


Agricola 
Archimedes 
Aristotle 
Bacon 
Becquerel 
Boyle 
Brahe 
Cavendish 
Copernicus 
Curie 
Dalton 
Darwin 
Descartes 
de Vries 
Dutrochet 
Einstein 
Faraday 
Galileo 
Gay Lussac 
Geber 
Gilbert 
Halley 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Hertz 
Hippocrates 
Ingen-Housz 
Jeans 
Jenner 
Kepler 
Koch 


And other 


THE 


GEQRGE 
Fellow of 


Price: $11.95 


Lamarck 
Laplace 
Linnaeus 
Lister 
Lucretius 
Malpighi 
Mendel 
Mendeleev 
Newton 
Oppenheimer 
Pascal 
Planck 

Pliny 
Poincare 
Priestley 
Ptolemy 

Redi 
Roentgen 
Sarton 
Scheele 
Schwann 
Spallanzani 
Stahl 
Swammerdam 
Theophrastus 
Thomson 

Van Helmont 
Van Leeuwenhoek 
Vesalius 
Volta 

Wohler 


EDITORS 


SCHWARTZ, 
the New York 


Academy of Science, is a 
prominent science educator. 
PHILIP W. BISHOP, Head 
Curator, Department of Arts 
and Manufactures, U.S. Na- 
tional Museum, Smithsonian 


Institution. 





BASIC BOOKS, PUBLISHERS New York 





fhe unique two-volume set 
brings together the personal, 
first hand accounts of the drama- 
tic “moments of discovery” that 
have contributed to the advance 
of science — from its beginnings 
in the ancient world to the pres- 
ent day. These epochmaking 
discoveries take on new signifi- 
cance when re-created in the 
actual words of the men who 
made them, providing meaning- 
ful new insights into the nature 
and growth of science. 

How, for example, did the 
minds of the great astronomers 
actually work? Tycho Brahe, 
writing in 1572, begins: “. 
in the evening . . . I noticed 
that a new and unusual star... 
was shining directly over my 
head where there never before 
had been any star.”, 

Or, what was it like to peer 
into the new world of the micro- 
scope in the 17th century? Van 
Leeuwenhoek delightedly reports 
“. . many little animalcules 
very prettily a-moving . . . some- 
times stuck out two little horns.” 
Van Leeuwenhoek did not real- 
ize their significance, but the 
reader of MOMENTS OF DIS- 
COVERY -— thanks to the edi- 
tors’ commentary — more fully 
appreciates the importance of 
the achievement in a broad sci- 
entific perspective. 

You relive with Edward Jen- 
ner the first fateful test of his 
smallpox vaccine: “. . . I selected 
a healthy boy about eight years 
old, for the purpose of inocu- 
lating for the cowpox. The mat- 
ter was taken from a sore on the 
hand of a dairymaid, who was 
infected by her master’s cows, 
and it was inserted, on the four- 
teenth day of May 1796, into 
the arm of the boy.” 

In MOMENTS OF DISCOV- 
ERY, nearly one hundred such 
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great events in science are 
brought to life in the words and 
drawings of the scientists them- 
selves. Scarcely a name or dis- 
covery of consequence has been 
omitted. Aristotle and Archime- 
des .. . Geber and Agricola... 
Galileo, Newton, Cavendish, 
Halley, Thomson and others 
More than one fourth of the 
boxed set is devoted to biogra- 
phical, cultural and _ historical 
commentaries by the editors 
which amplify the meaning of 
the achievements of ‘the great 
scientists. Through them, the 
reader is afforded an accurate 
perspective from which to relate 


past scientific accomplishments 
to contemporary progress, prob- 
lems, prospects and to the unity 
of science itself. 

Volume One, The Origins of 
Science, depicts the evolution of 
scientific thinking up to the sci- 
entific revolution of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Volunie 
Two, The Development of Mod- 
ern Science, knits together the 
strands of accumulated knowl- 
edge in biology, chemistry, phys- 
ics, astronomy, medicine, elec- 
tronics and other epochal ad- 
vances of modern times 

Encyclopedic in scope, MO- 
MENTS OF DISCOVERY is 
fascinating reading, whether 
taken as a continuous narrative 
or as individual selections 


SPECIAL 
PREPUBLICATION OFFER 
MOMENTS OF DISCOVERY 
will be published early in No- 
vember at $15.00 the set. How- 
ever, we invite you to order yout 
copy now in advance —and to 
receive this two volume work at 
the special price of $11.95, plus 
postage. Examine MOMENTS 
OF DISCOVERY free on pub- 
lication for 10-days. Return it 
without obligation if you are not 
delighted. Send no money now, 
simply give the Reservation 
Certificate to your bookseller or 
mail it direct. 








[RESERVATION CERTIFICATE|=———— 





To Your Bookseller or 
BASIC BOOKS, Publishers 


Please reserve 





59 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 

isis inna e dane first edition set(s) of MOMENTS OF 
DISCOVERY. In November, send me the set(s) for FREE ten-day 
examination. Within that time I'll either return them or send my 
check for the prepublication price of $11.95, plus postage. 
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* New Machines and Gadgets ° 


For sources of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 


D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 953. 


% HIGHWAY SAFETY MARKER for 
car owners looks like a dunce cap. The 
marker is designed to be placed 30 to 60 
feet from a disabled automobile to warn 
other drivers. Made of a waterproof ma- 
terial, the marker is 10 inches high and 
yellow in color. 

Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 


& QUICK-CLEANING FILE, designed to 
cut soft or hard metals, woods and plastics, 
has a disk control which, when turned, 
breaks up accumulated particles on its teeth. 
The file has a handle that can be used 
vertically, horizontally, or made right- or 
left-handed. It is available in mill or shell 


types. 
Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 


DOOR ANSWERER permits someone 
to answer calls at outside doors without 
leaving his or her work. The three-station 
electronic receptionist operates from 117 
volts, 50/60 cycles AC, or 117 volts DC 
power source. No power is used unless the 
talk-listen switch is operated. 

Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 


% LAMPSHADE SLIP COVERS, shown 
in the photograph, are designed to be used 
to renovate old shades. They are made of 
rayon, interlaced with gold metal yarn. One 


Mé& Nature Ramblings 


By BENITA TALL 


> SCIENTISTS have discovered the 
“Adam” of the cucurbits, the family of 
plants that includes the squashes, pumpkins 
and ornamental gourds. 

The small, green, pear-shaped gourd 
found growing wild in the gardens of the 
Maya Indians of Central America holds for 
horticulturists the promise of larger, tastier 
and more nutritious squash and pumpkins. 

The reason for this is that crosses made 
with the ancient gourd, which has the 
scientific name Cucurbita Lundelliana in 
honor of Dr. C. L. Lundell who discovered 
it, and other cucurbits produce seed that 
will live. None of the domestic species of 
squash and pumpkins, for example, can be 
cross bred and produce viable seed. This 
has meant that scientists have been limited 
in their attempts to improve the plants. 
Results of crosses among the cucurbits were 
also unpredictable as to shape and other 
characteristics. 


size of the gold and white lampshade covers 
fits all shades from 10 to 20 inches in 


diameter. 
Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 


INSULATED ALUMINUM WINDOW, 
internally weather-sealed by means of a two- 
piece frame, has a glass fiber screen for 
insect control. The window is available in 


An Ancient Gourd 


With many important food plants, scien- 
tists try to introduce “wild blood” in the 
form of an uncultivated species for breeding 
better plants. Usually the wild plant is 
more disease- and insect-resistant. 

The new gourd is being used as a kind 
of bridge connecting the wild and culti- 
vated species of pumpkins and squashes, 
transferring the desirable qualities from one 
to the other. Many of the resultant hybrids 


To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


single hung, horizontal slide and fixed sash 
models. The screen can be removed for 
cleaning and repairing. 

Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 
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{ PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM is de- 
signed for high intelligibility of speech for 
distances up to three-quarters of a mile. 
The self-contained unit has a rechargeable 
nickel-cadmium 28-volt battery and an out- 
put power switch ranging from 25 to 200 


watts. 
Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 


FOLDING RECORD SCREEN is a 
three-paneled black wrought iron holder 
that has 15 compartments. Each compart- 
ment holds up to seven 12-4” h LP albums. 
The screen can be used as a room divider. 
Each fully assembled panel measures six 
feet high, 12.-inches wide and 2¥,-nches 
thick. 

Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 


| AUTOMATIC CHOPSTICKS are 
joined together and hinged with a small 
spring. They can be used for eating and 
as sugar tongs. The chopsticks are inlaid 
with a random pattern of mother-of-pearl 
and available in either black or red and 
with either silver or gold plate chips. 
Science News Letter, September 20, 1958 
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produce healthy and luscious fruits with 
improved flavor and nutritional qualities as 
well as highly developed root and vine 
systems. 

This ability to cross breed with wild and 


,cultivated species indicates that Cucurbita 
Lundelliana is probably the ancestor of all 


the cultivated species. 

Just as the small green gourd contributed 
to the agriculture of the Mayas as far back 
as 5,000 years ago, it is contributing to the 
agriculture of today. 

Dr. Lundell discovered the fruiting vine 
of the small cucurbit while he was botanist 
and director of the 1933 Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington-University of Michigan 
expedition into the lowlands of the Depart- 
ment of Peten in Guatemala. Other re- 
searchers, including the late Dr. L. H. 
Bailey of Cornell University, became in- 
terested in the ancient gourd and carried on 
breeding experiments with the plant and re- 
lated species. 
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